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Abstract 

To improve speech communication education at the 
secondary school level, high school arid college teachers must focus 
attention on speaking an*^ listening content and on research having 
direct applications to speech instruction. Three approaches to 
curriculum planning have weakened sjecondary schdol level speech . 
programs: the popula;:izatioti of; minicourses to the detriment of a\ - 
basic slcills foundations the tendency among new instructors to 
present what they learned in cpllege, with little attention to 
student needs; aad teacher determination of the curriculum withdut- 
ob>ectivd criteria. To improve the secondary school speech 
curriculum,^ high, school and college instructors must collaborate. 
Methods of building this collaboration include establishing * 
partnerships between college speech departments and local high school 
progra^:^ that focus on student needs, the application of re^arch to 
1:hose needs, and the improvement ol instruction. In addition to 
giving preservice speech and language arts teachers the confidence 
and knowledge to teach secondary school speech educatijM. effectively, 
colleges can recognize outstanding high school speech programs, 
teaphers, and students. (MM) ^ 
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Over the past several decades, we in speeth cTommun icat (on education 
have complajned about the lack of required speech co'ur&es. in high- N 
school, the lade of def in 1 tjon*of speaking and listening as'basic 
skills, the instruction of. speech by English teachers with no speech 

training, and the lack of articulation of .speech cominurtication programs 

* f * ' . . . 1 ' ' " 

between secondary schools and colleges and universities. Ijaybe, the 

'Speech currWtila in Un i ted' States seconda ry schools have given us 

something to complain about or. maybe we in 1 nst i tjjtions of higher 

* ' ' . ^\ ■ 

education have contributed to the probt'erTB^Gf secondary school' curric* 

( ^ / 

uta 6f the past two <fecades. It seems that three approaches to ^ 
curriculum planning have been perpetuated: the smorgasbord approach, 
the hand-me-down approach, and teacher determined curri.culum. These, 
approaches have contributed^ to the problem Identified by- the National 
Commission on Ex'cel lence in Education'^that '"secondary school 

curricula have been homogenized, diluted, and diffused to the point 

' , . ' 2 . 

that they no longer have a central purpose.^* 

The smorgasbord approach to ^curriculum development cams about 

in the 1960's vhen U.S^ schools, for the *first time, had more diverse 

learners. In th^ schools and were faced with the problem of trying to 

' keep students wt|q trad i tional ty wou Id^ have dropped out to be 
interested and to remain in schools. The pleas Vor^elevapt, short- 
term condensed courses led to instruction In popularized topics in 

^the framework of mini-cifursest ^Ini-courses or semester cotirses 



abounded in topics such as intrapersonal communication, soap operas, 
advertising, an^l stage fights and falls. While these topics in and 
of themselves we^e not bad, ,the combination of such courses ar\d the 
isolated tnstruction o'f these \opics did not Sdd up to adequate 
preparation in needed basic skiJIs. Tfj^ -ava i tab i i i ty of a.smbrgas- 
board curriculum, freedom of students to choose their own courses, 
and reduction of ^p^cified high school graduation; requicements have 
led to the'crj.ticism of students! 'inabi|J,ty ta spe^, listen, and 
think critically. 3 ' ' : . " 

Colleges and universities, m part, have* been responsible for 
^ th^ hand-me-down approach to curriculum development in the high 
schools. The study of communi cat^jori has eyolved in the past quarter* 
century and has actually replaced the study of speaking and 
^listening in many^ colleges and uni v^rs i t ies « Such d rapid expansion 
of the discipline has stimulated many university facuir? members to 
address such topics as int^fpersonal - coijimunj cat ion, family comniuni- 

cation, organ izationa i cdmmuni caption, negotiations, etbnogjiaphic 

' * * t 

studies. of communication in cultures, and , the effect of media. ' Th6 
enthusiasm of coilege instructors ^^or these tppics typically in- 
fects- those students who are pref/ari'ng ,to^ teach in our secondary 
schools. In fact, in some uni vers^i t ies it is possible for pro- 
spective speech teachers to graduate witbotrt co^ppleting courses in 
public speajflng, group d isc^jss ion, debate, I isCenfng^intervlewing, 
or oral Interpretation. TtKjs,*when faced with the proi^pect of 



developing or teaching an estabi ished curriculum in the high school » 
many newiy Gained speech teachers are unprep^red or uninterested in 
teaching topics which have not, been part of their college curricula. 
These new teachers often teach what they have learned in col lege ;]n 
the high school- without attention to the questions of (1) what are 
the basic s|Skeaking» listening ao^ crttrcal thinking skills needed 
by a^^l- high &choo>* students > and (2)' what are the best ways to 
ensure that instruction in these skills brings about the desired 
competencies , - 

Others outside of the communication disciplin^ do not hesitate 
to identify critical cqnmuni cat ion ski Us needed by high school 
students'* A. myriad of commlssTons, committees* s^tes and profes-^ 
sionaT organizations have oa^lled for the inclusion of ^peaking, 
listening, and the teaching «>f critical thinking in the high school 
curriculum. The following recent reports urge the teaching bf^ 
Speaking and listening: (I) A Nation At Risk: ^The, Imperative for 
Educational Reform JI983) t Department of ^ucatlon by the National 
Conmrssion on Excellence in Education; (2) the College Entrance 
Examination Board's report on Academic f reparation for College: 
What Students Need to KnowL ^nd Be Able To Do (I983) ; (3> The 
Council for Basic Education Checklist (1983); W The Task Forcfe 
on Education for Economic Growth: Action for Excellence: A 
'Comprehensive Plan to Improve Qur Nation's Schools '(I983) by the * 
Education Cbmmisslon of the States (5) state reports from * ' 



.Michlganj-Washii>gton>. F}orida> Cali;fomia, Oregon/and Texas; and^ 

(6) ' th^ .Speech CoJimunicatldfi Association ,!*Hinimal Speaking and 

* ' ' ^ . I 8 
List-en ing Competencies for^High School Gjjad^ates", The Report 

^ ' ''y *' ' 
of ^Secondary EdUcat ion ji n America by the jfarnegie Foundation 

calls fqr a required one'^^einester speech 

Include:' > 



course .which would ^ 



group discussion^ formal debate^^pub I ic speaking^ ^and 
reading^ Irterature aloud , , . .{Boyer. says] the goaj is ' 
* ^ not just effectiv©^ self-expression; but also is reflec;- 
■ ' tive thinking. Students' oral coAvnents must also^ie 
^accompanied by 'careful analysts and critique, by 
teachers. 

Thus," for there to be clearer articulation between high schbol and 
col leje^speech communication programs we need to define what is 
meant by speech coffimunication and to distinguish between courses 
and curriculum'.which are best taught iV the secondary schools and 
those which should be Ij^f't for post'^secbndary education. 

The specification of what sitould be taught In. a high school 

r ^ * 

speech course from external groups may become the dominant method 

of curriculum def in! t ion 'Of the next decade, bJt It is not the way 

r 

in which curriculum has been most frequently defined. , titdlvidual • 
teachers have been the majo^'determlners of high school curricula. 
Phil Cusick, fns-titute for Resarch on Teaching (IRT) researrcher, 
conducted a field, study In tv^ large Detroit area high schools and^ 
reported: ; - ^ 



than; tsecondaryl schools have given up on any general (zed * 
idea of what constitute? an education and have instead 
given control df the process over to individual teacher%^ who 
then strick an agreement,with sets of students. . (He then 
goesL on to- sayj . , . that may not be a bad thing, Cer^ 
tainiy tlre'jcurrent system provides the special izatipn and 
diversity many educators say is needed to meet ^each student^s 

_ * individual needs. ■ The problem with/^e system* according" 
to Cusick, IS that if students lack maturity of adult 

" ^ guidance, they, may slip thro'Ugh'it without ev&n the rudi- , 

ments^f an education. . . §a^s Cus^'ck;/%^ never foun^' ^ 

anyone who subject;ed hi^ oV he^ tfeJIefs to an eippirical 

test or a test of consensus among. the faculty.'^ . . many^ 

. went so far as' to say, '^Vhat I ieach- is good for them-" 

These were the teachers who would design courses based on ^ 
* • . ' - ■ ' ^ **, 

tlieir own interest and, Ijy following the appropriate pro'^ 
endures of their school; had those courses incorporated \ 
into the curriculum. One teacher created an elective \ ? ^ 
CQUrse on^ the philosophy of Aristotle and Plato because * 
* it int^trested hJrt. Hb nurture'd it- to a poipt where he ^ 
taugnt three classfes^of it every day.'*^ " 

'The results Cut ick reportyed are in keepinrg wjth the previous- 
ffndings of resarch vihFch texamined the external ^rf internal forces 
on teachers to define the curricula. Floden said, "since teachers 



have tfhe final say on the conttent presented to pupils, t^lacher i 

■ / ■ - ■ ■ 

decU Ions ^out ^h^t content to present probably have a substantia) 

e'ffect on the pattern^ of Student ach (evenvent . ' They found that 

of the, external ' pressures' to add'tbpics to the efementary school 

.curriculum, the following affected teachers decisions: 

* ,1. Pqb'l i cation by central administration of a set of 

ob*jectives; - . , • ■ 

2, ^sTtandardized tf^t resul ts ^jubl ished ; 

3- Textbook content; 

' ,Discussion55 of the teacher wj th the principal; 

5* Upper ^rada te'acher^; * 

/ft '12 ' ■ " 
'6, Parents., 

Buchm^n and Schn^idt examined the internal forces. Which 
effect the content taught in elementary classrooms. They found that 
teachers' allocation of time, to specific subjects were related to 
thefr judgements about what emphasis they beljevedt the content 
should be given and their enjoyment of teaching^ the subject- However, 
"teachers do not seem to necessari ly "spend less time on a' subject 
just becgi*se.t4^ey find it difficult to teach," ^ |f^ indeed, speech 
teachers have harf limited university preparation in the teaching 
'of publ ic speaking, non-speech trained tetechers are teaching speech, 
dr* teachers dp npt perceive a need for' speech training, instruction 
in speakLng. and I isctening^ is likely to be. de^^emphasired. Also, 
speech is wedged into an already full English or Tanguage arts 



currici/lum»^and if» as a recent survey (ndicptes, speech textbooks 

are Infrequently or never uspd in 6lS of the speech classrooms , 

th^ content of speech communication in high schools may be ill- 

defined . ^ ^ . . . ' ^ 

' Definition and development of spee<xh communication curriculum 

requires (l) carefully and sped fi ca 1 ly'defi rjed i>bjective'^l^(2) * 

development of courses and programs u^ing the most up-to-d^te , \ 

knowledge available about subject matter, principles, and skills, 

and (3) use of the results of research on.^teaching to present new 

knowledge (n the' most effect ive ^means possi ble . We ia^'peech 

convyiunl'cation at th^e high school^^aqd col leg,e levels n^ed ^to 

collaborate to identi^fy and examine. the key issues In teaching 

speaking and listening. We need to i ncorporate* wh^t has been 

learned about developing functional communication competence at 

al l^^devejopmental levels in.to a coherent. K-12 curriculum. We / 

need to examine the literature regarding Jime-on-'task'^ consider 

how we can; maxtmize the use of class ticne to enhance students 

development ah'cf practice of speech skills (ive., \s it the best 

use of students time for theqi to Hsten to each other's speeches' 

as opposed to giving more speeches?) We ^need to look at' the' 

16' ^ 

■research in teacher explanation to determine wlrat Impli- • 
cations exist for mode^^ng speeches and dir^ctly\teaching signlfi- 
cant communication pri^ciplnes. In essence^e need tq return to 
a fJ>cus on the speaking and listening content and the pducatipnal 
research *which could bear on its instruction. 



Also> if we want to de\/elop speech programs which rcTs^fend to 

^ the reports, we need to illiprovje our ability to measure speech 

prof Iciency. and progr^^^ve conipeterKe>. and to distinguish between 

speaking and listening competeTWe and incompetence. Setting* 

educational objectives for students which can be measured will x 

assist in cui'riculum development. The authors of Research l/fthln 

Reachi Oral and^^Written Communication cited Loban as saying* 

*^the language arts curriculum inevitably shrinks or expands to the ^ 

* 17 

boundari^es of what i,s evaluated. '\ They go on to say "one reason 

for the neglect of oral, commun i cat ion fnstruction in American 

* — i ' ^ 18 " 

public schooU is the lack of appropriate measurement technology.!* 

If 'secondary schools and coTleges and un tsvers i t iei could collaborate 

and bring together those measurement and research knowledge and 

skills they have, avaluation of speech communication could be, 

ajccompl ished. . * V 

1 \ The go^l of developing currjculum on speakrirfg and listening 

cannot be accomplished in a serendipitous fashion or a one-shot / 

* , ■ - ]• " ' 

in-service apR_roaj^, Rather*we can only begirv^o* impact the artic- 

ula^iort between high school and*x:ollege uni vers i ty ^$peech 

\ \ ^ ^ : ^ ^ 

cdmmunication programs if-^acult^^ in colleges take seriously the 

strengthening of relationships with K-^'12 sctiools, Ernest Bo^er 
in his 1980 address at fhe. American Association for Higher Educa- 
tion Conference, 



9 • 



pointecf*to the wo id he pe^rceived between the colleges and 
the schools. The university's disregard for the lower grade$> 
he'*malntained> impedes the nurture of the academy itselW*^ 
The reciprOcaV process of^^^erican education* Boyer ^insisted* 
Is fragmented' and distorted when profesors ignore develop- ' 
ments in the elemental^ and secondary schools; *Mt*s sgch 



a siffiple point - the need for close col laboration - and yet 
in recent y'fears^this school /col lege relationship has been 



essential ly ignored. 



We cannot have -excel lence in 



19- 



higher education if we do not have excellence in school 
j^One way in w>iVch close colJabor^tion and building of excellence 

xould be accomplished is if eacHf college department of spe«h 

' ' ' ' f 
communication in this country would establish a partnership with *- , 



o^^^Pelop 



and 



a local high school to join with the^ teachers to 
en^nce their speech communication program-' .Such an adoption must 
be done in a collaborative mpde with mutual respect and trusty* 
regular commun i cat ion / and w i th both parties accepting the reipon- 
sibillty for the defection and success or failure of the project. 
Working together* faculty in speecB cou 1 d^ accompl ish the 
folloJ?irig objectives: (1) develop an integrated and coorJi nated 
K-l^-college curriculum which identifies the principles and skills 
^to be t^ght at each level [note; a similar recommendation was' ^ 
called for by communication conferees "at the New-Orleans Conference 
on Resarch and Ihstructional- Development in 1968 J;. (2)' study the 
irtipact of the -curriculum'On students; (3) assess the relationship 



ERIC 
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af skill in speaking and Itstentng to ^kill ins'eadlng and writing, 
critical thinking, self-donf idence, and other acadepiic success; 
{k) assess different methods ^f teachi-ng .speech, for example. by 
a) using the explanation mo^J , or b)*assessrng the a*ffects ct^ 
differeijt types of evaluation on student's success; (5) study the, 
effects of different- in-serv ice. teachet; trainifSg ^dels which 
enhance teacher's abiliti,es to teach*speaking and* 1 isteningV^hd 
(6) work to strengthen the communication skills-pf all classroom 
te^cbg:g5 s ince they provide the models that influence our students. 
If each college that currently provides a speech curriculum 
established such a partn^Lfship ,witb C)ne high school* high 
school programs could be affected immediately.^^ Sinc^..fi^j|^,ge 
occurs at the local- level, not at the fiatlonal' or state level, - \ 
this model coutxj maximize the chance of brining about clearer 
articula-tion of programs -ih hiph schools and colleges..' 

■ On^^" different note* tte ch^rg6 to un i vers i ties^Xs^ 
regardiji.g the pre-service preparation of teachers 




of 



sp^h, 



English and^language a^F^tSi* !f teachers determine^ the curriculum, 
then It is the' responsibi 1 i ty of .col leges and un iversi Wes to 
prepare teachers wfth: (Li positive attitudes toward the 
teaching .of Ipeech; (2) confidence in their abilities to teach 
an3 evaluate sp^ech'and to ^hance the skills o^ their students; 
and (3) knowledge of the content they wj 1 1 teach in the seondary 
Schools', not merely of othe^ interesting, bi^t^ess basic , 
apects of communtcat ton . If spefech is to be taught^ In every 



class » as some propose^ then State legislatloh will be needed to 
■ mandate the preparation of all teachers. Perhaps might go to 
a model like that required in Michigan of prepai^vng all teachers" 
to be" teathers oT^>«adJng. We could expect ajl teachers to^be ^ 
teachers of ^peaking and^ listening bufonly with proper prepara-' 
tion. Not to train teachers to teach speech is to endorse tbe 
position that speech {"S an ^t vrhich'^people do naturally and thus 
need no specialized training to do, better. We must no^ be 
guilty of perpetuating this m^isconceptton. 

-^hial ly , colleges can ,a4d high schools by recogijfzing 
outstanding speech programs » teachers end student^s/ Criteria for 
awarding ^hools, teachers and students such recognition could, 
be created. The visibility of the^ programs^ teachers, ^nd students, 
could enhance the public confidence in bur schools, a^ weil as. 
could reinforce the'tr belief that speaking*is an Impqrtant iskl M 
which merits special instruction. While traditionally scholaTships 
were given for debate and forensic?, new sch(^arships might be 
given to outstanding teachers to return for g^duate study in , 
speecK^r cbmrnunicatlon oV to outstanding coTtege-bound ^tudents ,^ 
iffho intend'^ to enter the teaching ^profess Ion, 

We need to meet the challenge of. putting "^fo us^jt^ commuiVi- 

^cation principles we pr'ofess py^^orking closely wfth_JJiose 

' ^ * " ' ♦ ■ I / , \ 

InStTtutions which -qan , mike a difference in students y spfeaking - 

' ' • . . ■ ^ ■.'/ . 

and listening compelencr^ e^^ We in post^secpndary inMitutions 
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^ suffer when studenls lack*^these basic skilfs and thus, have an 
obligation to work with secondary institutions to enhance the 
instruction of-these skills,- To accompUsh mutual ly *eneficia 
g\als and clearer articulation between secondary schools, and^^ 
ficjl lieges arid universities, we need to work together to define, 
deyetopt evaluate, and Recognize speech^communication in the 
secondary schools, - 
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